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English Literature During the Last Half Century. By J. W. 
Cunliffe. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. 

This book, though not so broad in scope as its title seems to 
indicate, for writers of great importance are entirely omitted, is, 
within certain limits — the novelists ; the Irish Movement ; the poets 
of the present generation ; and Bernard Shaw — clearly thought out, 
lucidly arranged and written, and excellently suited to the needs 
of those for Whom, as the preface notes, it was composed : " young 
people who are preparing themselves for the writer's task " and 
who need guidance for first-hand study of the writers of the present 
generation and of the immediate past. An introductory chapter 
briefly surveys the progress of what may best be denominated 
Liberalism, in politics, society, science, and philosophy, thus 
furnishing the background against which the writers of the later 
nineteenth century and of our own time must be studied to be 
properly understood. 

The chapters on individual writers begin with one upon George 
Meredith. Those who are acquainted with an earlier essay by 
Professor Cunliffe on aspects of modern thought in Meredith's 
writings will have assurance of the adequacy with which, in brief 
space, the leading ideas in his works are treated. He is rightly 
approached as much from the point of view of his verse as from 
that of the novels. The estimate of his personality, a matter just 
touched on, needs some revision in the light of S. M. Ellis's recent 
biography. The next chapter, on Mr. Hardy, is less excellent and 
has apparently been written with less sympahty. Hardy, like 
Meredith, properly to be understood, requires to be approached 
through the poems; and while Mr. Cunliffe by no means neglects 
them, he does not give them proportional consideration. Various 
statements invite correction. " The one thing that moves the poet 
to a kind of cheerfulness," says Professor Cunliffe, " is triumphant 
indulgence in sexual desire." To say this is to miss the note of 
"blessed hope" that recurs now and then in the poems, that is 
best expressed in the verses beginning " Long have I framed weak 
phantasies of thee," and upon which The Dynasts closes. Of a 
piece with this error is the concluding remark that " it is strange 
that Hardy should not see the inconsistency " of ascribing to a 
blind and purposeless Will or Energy the production of beings 
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equipt with a moral sense. On the contrary, Mr. Hardy is obviously 
well aware of the inconsistency. 

Professor J. B. Fletcher contributes a very charming sketch of 
Samuel Butler's literary work (his achievements in painting and 
music being here beside the point), which does not enter so pro- 
foundly into Butler's biological theories and their place in his work 
as does the recent excellent study in The Cambridge History of 
English Literature, but which, in method and treatment, fits very 
happily into Mr. Cunliffe's book. After these three " moderns " 
the chapter on Stevenson seems to lead us back into another world. 
Not so the study of Gissing, which is the more welcome because of 
the paucity of criticism upon that remarkable man. One comes 
often upon evidence of the existence today of something of a Gissing 
" vogue " ; it is the more remarkable that in these days of 
inexpensive reprints copies of his works are so difficult to procure. 
Professor Cunliffe's harsh strictures on Morley Roberts's thinly 
disguised biography of Gissing might have been modified had he 
considered the circumstances that induced Roberts to present his 
material to the public in the manner that he chose. The chapters 
upon two men so much written about as Shaw and Kipling could 
not be expected to contain anything novel, and they may be passed 
over with attention called to a curious error in bibliography in a 
reference to Walter Pater. Mr. Leland Hall supplies a study of 
Mr. Conrad. One is glad to note the protest against the commonly 
accepted belief that Lord Jim is that writer's masterpiece. Mr. 
Hall duly stresses the difficulties inherent in the complex technique 
generally employed by Mr. Conrad and points to Chance as the 
novel in which he triumphed through — or perhaps one should say 
over — his method. This method, Mr. Hall acutely remarks, " has 
given to the novel not a little of the plasticity of sculpture." 

Mr. Cunliffe's later chapters are not so thoughtful nor so thorough 
as the earlier, for the most part not much above the grade of first- 
rate " journalism." Rapid reviews of H. G. Wells and John Gals- 
worthy are followed by a singularly unsympathetic account of Mr. 
Bennett's work. " The Irish Movement," a subject so far apart 
from the rest of the book as to seem almost out of place, is con- 
sidered too briefly for one hitherto unacquainted with it to grasp 
its political and philosophic importance; to the separate sections on 
Yeats, Synge, and Moore should certainly have been added one upon 
the man with the clearest mind, most poetic spirit, and farthest- 
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reaching soul of all the writers produced by the Celtic Renais- 
sance : George W. Russell, " A. E." The last two chapters, on the 
" new " poets and novelists, attempt to appraise writers who are too 
close to us for it to be possible to pass upon them judgments that 
one may hope to be lasting. 

On the whole, a well-reasoned, impartial, stimulating, and 
welcome book. To each chapter brief bibliographies, guides to at 
least the beginning of further inquiries, are attached. The work 
is excellently printed and of pleasing appearance. 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Variable Present Participles in Modern French 

Bastin's satirical remark — "si nos grammairiens avaient l'habi- 
tude de lire, ils nous donneraient certainement parfois d'autres 
regies que celles qu'ils trouvent chez leurs devanciers " 1 — would 
seem to find a certain justification in the practical unanimity with 
which French grammars state that the present participle in modern 
French is always invariable. Even a scholar like Nyrop says 
bluntly : " De nos jours, le participe present est toujours invariable 
quand il designe une action. . . . Ces regies . . . datent du XVII e 
siecle: le 3 juin 1679, l'Academie d6cida qu'on ne dfclinerait plus 
les participes actifs." 2 Here, as only too often, grammarians, 
ignoring actual usage, seem to think that because Vaugelas or the 
Academy decided thus and so, French writers have obediently 
followed directions. 

That the verbal adjective in -ant still regularly varies in gender 
and number is not questioned. 3 While the distinction between 
verbal adjective and present participle is sometimes fine, the form 
in -ant is considered true participle, not adjective, whenever the 
element of action predominates over the element of description. 

1 Jean Bastin, Glanures grammaticales, 1893, p. 25. 

2 K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, n, 69. The 
discussion of the Academy, which seems to have borne chiefly on transitive 
verbs, is summarized in Les registres de I'AcadSmie Franeoise, 1612-1793, 
iv, 95, Firmin-Didot, 1906. There is said to be a fuller discussion in Opus- 
cules sur la langue franeoise, par divers AcadSmiciens, publics par d'Olivet, 
Paris, B. Brunet, 1754. I have not seen this work. The vote of the 
Academy was 10 to 6 against varying " participes actifs." 

3 Cf. Nyrop, loc. cit. A curious example of an invariable verbal adjec- 
tive occurs in Hugo, La conscience, v. 13 : " II reveille ses fils dormant, sa 
femme lasse." 



